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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


May,  2001  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  July  1,  2001  their  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2601- MT  Kenneth  V.  Eckardt,  19  Wykeham  Way,  Buckinghamshire,  Haddenham 

HP  17  8BL,  England 

(West  Indies  Cut  & Countermarked  and  British  Countermarked 
Trade  Dollars) 

2602- MT  Robert  J.  Merchant,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  560698,  Rockledge,  FL  32956-0698 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 

DANIEL,  Howard  A. 

DE  LORENZO,  Frank  A. 
HIETT,  Dr.  Robert  A. 
SCHRAEDER,  Mrs.  Ross 


Donation 

$10.00  Cash 
$10.00  Cash 
$10.00  Cash 
$5.00  Cash 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


Preference  of  Use 

General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 

The  Author 

FC75.JovJ:1999:NHES/l 
JOVEL,  J.  ROBERTO 

Numismatic  history  of  El  Salvador  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Vol.  1: 
From  colonial  times  to  the  end  of  the  Central  American  Federation. 
Pub.  1999,  99pp,  illus. 

Krause  Publications 


AA70.Say  W:200 1 :CD 

SAYLES,  WAYNE  G. 

Classical  deception.  Counterfeits,  forgeries  and  reproduction  of 
ancient  coins. 

Pub.  2001,  196pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #37 

John  S.  Davenport , Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

BRUNSWICK-LUNEBURG 

GEORGE  n (1727-1760) 

Bnmswick-Liineburg,  the  large  duchy  lying  in  north-central  Germany,  was  enhanced 
when  its  duke  was  made  the  ninth  elector  of  the  Empire  in  1692.  In  1714  its  prestige 
was  again  increased  when  its  duke  became  king  of  England  (George  I (1714-1727)). 
George  II  (1727-1760)  had  followed  his  father  and  like  him  had  preferred  to  live  in 
Brunswick  rather  than  in  England.  His  St.  Andreastaler  of  1739,  like  those  of  1735 
and  1736,  differs  from  the  standard  design  of  1730-1760  by  having  an  undivided  date 
over  the  crown. 


TALER  1739 

GEORG-II-D-G-MBRIT-FR-ET-H-REX-F-D-,  1739,  crowned  shield. 

BR-ET-LVN-DVX'S-R-I-A-TH-ET-EL-,  Saint  Andrew  with  cross. 

C-P-S*  below. 

Not  in  Museler  Rare  Dav.  2089A 


A PENNY  IS  A PENNY,  A CENT  A CENT 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

Through  an  acoustic  mishap  of  my  own  making  a recent  small  piece  of  mine  in  NI 
Bulletin  stated  the  value  of  a groat  as  being  four  English  cents  instead  of  pence.  It 
always  pains  me  to  see,  in  a numismatic  article,  a cent  referred  to  as  a penny.  After 
all,  if  anything,  its  value  originally  was  more  like  half  that  amount.  In  fact,  a lady 
from  St.  Vincent  told  me  that  in  the  West  Indian  islands  a cent  was  indeed  called  a 
half  penny.  On  the  Newfoundland  two  dollar  gold  piece  that  relation  is  even  spelled 
out:  TWO  HUNDRED  CENTS  - ONE  HUNDRED  PENCE.  Colloquially  of  course, 
in  North  America  nobody  cares  anymore.  But  nobody  should  knowingly  call  a penny 
a cent! 
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Survey  of  Colombian  Cobs  in  Major 
English  Museums  - Fitzwilliam 

Herman  Blanton,  Mount  Vernon,  OH,  NI # LM115 


A report  on  my  study  trip  to  the  grand  Fitzwilliam  Museum  of  Cambridge  University. 
Dr.  Mark  Blackburn,  Coin  Keeper,  generously  allowed  me  access  to  museum’s 
115,000-piece  coin  collection  for  study.  This  is  part  of  my  survey  of  Colombian 
silver  cobs.  I was  privileged  to  work  with  world-renowned  specialist  Prof.  Ted 
Buttrey,  Dr.  Martin  Allen  and  research  assistant  Sarah  Ward.  The  three  made  my 
visit  enjoyable  as  well  as  fruitful. 

The  collection  has  four  cobs  that  I attribute  to  the  Nuevo  Reino  mint  in  Bogota,  3 
gold  and  1 silver.  The  gold  cobs  are  stored  in  Cabinet  406,  tray  13. 
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4 Escudos,  Philip  V,  13.5  grams,  likely  assayer  M based  on  style 
Catalog  number  R/L  M82-4,  C&T  type  57,  Cayon  type  139 


2 Escudos,  Philip  V,  6.75  grams  assayer  M for  Molano 
Catalog  number  R/L  M80-12,  C&T  type  83,  Cayon  type  125 


1 Escudo,  Philip  V,  3.39  grams,  assayer  M for  Molano,  (17)42,  7 in  form  of  a star 
Catalog  number  R/L  M78-12,  C&T  498,  Cayon  8967 


Nuevo  Reino  gold  cobs  of  this  era,  late  1600s  - early  1700s,  have  distinctive 
characteristics  that  assist  in  identification.  The  shield  is  of  the  Hapsburg  design,  even 
though  the  Bourbons  rose  to  power  starting  with  Philip  V.  The  top  left  section  of  the 
shield  contains  a box  with  4 rectangular  quadrants,  top  left  and  bottom  right 
containing  Castles  and  the  remaining  two  containing  Lions,  for  united  kingdoms  of 
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Castile  & Leon.  The  common  error  for  Nuevo  Reino,  that  of  swapping  location  of 
Castles  and  Lions  is  evident  on  all  three  of  these  coins.  The  Castles  should  be  in  top 
left  and  bottom  right  boxes,  but  all  three  of  these  coins  have  them  swapped.  Another 
distinctive  feature  for  Nuevo  Reino  is  the  omission  of  the  vertical  lines  for  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  which  should  be  placed  to  the  immediate  right  of  Castile  & Leon.  As  can 
be  seen  in  these  photos,  Aragon  is  omitted,  with  the  cross  (X)  of  Naples  & Sicily 
adjacent  to  Castile  and  Leon,  most  clearly  seen  on  the  2 escudos  above.  The  third 
distinctive  design  feature  of  Nuevo  Reino  gold  cobs  is  located  on  the  reverse,  or  cross 
side.  Colombian  gold  cobs  have  a lily  flower,  or  Ufleur  de  lis”  in  French,  between 
each  member  in  the  cross  (Burzio  Vol  I,  p.  104).  These  very  often  look  like  a pair  of 
scissors,  see  the  4 Escudos  and  2 Escudos  above. 


Nuevo  Reino,  Philip  V,  1 Real,  1721,  assayer  Buena  Ventura  de  Arce,  2.32  grams 


Late  style  pillars  and  wave  design.  Arce  was  assayer  between  1692  and  1722. 
According  to  Barriga  (Vol  I,  p.  122),  mint  records  show  that  no  silver  coins  were 
struck  in  the  year  1721,  but  this  is  not  conclusive  as  there  is  an  8 reales  of  1721 
known,  and  coins  are  known  for  other  years  when  mint  records  show  no  silver  coins 
struck,  such  as  1676  by  assayer  Olmos  (Lasser  p.  129).  The  discovery  of  this  piece  in 
the  museum  was  a most  pleasant  surprise.  It  is  struck  on  an  unusually  broad  flan 
whereas  most  issues  of  this  series  are  struck  on  small  thick  planchets.  The  broad  flan, 
24  mm  - 25  mm,  permitted  space  for  full  presentation  of  the  coin  design. 

Obverse:  PHILIP(PVS  V • DG)  crowned  arms  of  Castile  & Leon  with 

pomegranate  at  bottom. 

Reverse:  HISPANIARVM  REX  • 1721  and  PLV  SVL  N°R°  on  three  lines 

between  columns.  F to  left  of  columns,  S to  right  of  columns. 

This  is  truly  a remarkable  coin  due  to  its  large  flan,  good  preservation  and  rarity. 
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Online  Projects  at  the  Fitzwilliam 


The  Early  Medieval  Corpus  Project 
http://www.fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk/Coins/emc.html 

(Coin  Finds  in  Britain  410-1180,  with  images  and  maps) 

A project  to  gather  together  into  a single  database  all  of  the  single  finds  of  coins 
minted  410-1180  found  in  the  British  Isles.  There  are  several  thousand  such  coins, 
mostly  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman,  but  with  a smattering  of  Frankish,  Byzantine,  even 
Arabic,  and  hundreds  more  are  found  every  year.  The  EMC  is  the  first  attempt  to 
collect  all  of  the  coins  from  the  whole  period  (many  of  them  previously  unpublished) 
and  present  them  in  an  easily  accessible  and  searchable  form. 


Online  List  of  Numismatic  Sales  Catalogues 
http://131.111.22.5/coins/saIec.html 

This  collection  exists  as  a research  tool.  Its  scope  is  universal,  covering  all  areas  and 
periods,  and  including  sales  not  only  of  coins  but  of  other  numismatic  materials: 
paper  money,  tokens,  medals,  decorations,  balances  and  weights,  engraved  gems. 
Two  purposes  are  served  by  putting  this  list  online:  it  enables  people  to  see  which 
catalogues  they  can  consult  in  the  Fitzwilliam,  and  it  also  shows  which  catalogues 
they  do  not  now  have.  They  would  be  very  interested  in  hearing  from  people  who 
have  catalogues  not  on  this  list,  who  might  be  willing  to  sell  or  exchange  - the 
museum  has  aboutl,500  duplicate  catalogues  they  would  be  prepared  to  exchange  in 
return.  Please  contact  Professor  T.  V.  Buttrey  (phone  +44  (0)1223  332915,  fax  +44 
(0)1223  351156,  email  tvbl@hermes.cam.ac.uk)  for  more  information. 

Works  cited. 

Adolfo,  Clemente  and  Juan  Cayon  Herrero.  1998.  Las  Monedas  Espanolas , Del 
tremis  al  euro.  Del  411a  nuestros  dlas.  Madrid:  FARESO,  S.A. 

Barriga  Villalba,  A.M.  1969.  Historia  de  la  Casa  de  Moneda.  3 volumes  Bogota: 
Banco  de  la  Republica. 

Burzio,  Humberto  F.  1958.  Diccionario  de  la  Moneda  Hispanoamericana.  3 volumes 
Santiago  de  Chile:  Fondo  Historico  y Bibliografico  Jose  Toribio  Medina. 
Calico,  Ferran,  Xavier  Calico  and  Joaquin  Trigo.  1998.  Las  Monedas  Espanolas 
desde  Fernando  e Isabel  a Juan  Carlos  I,  Anos:  1474  a 1998.  Barcelona: 
Graficas  Reclam,  S.A. 

Lasser,  Joseph  R.  1988.  Silver  Cobs  of  Colombia  1622-1748.  Included  in  Coinage  of 
El  Peru  edited  by  Bischoff,  W.L.  New  York:  American  Numismatic  Society. 
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The  author  reserves  the  right  to  publish  elsewhere.  Images  reproduced  with 
permission  of  the  Fitzwilliam.  Web  site  for  the  Fitzwilliam  is 
http://www.fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk 
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OF  HEXAGRAMS  AND  PENTAGRAMS  - H 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

I finished  Part  I of  this  essay  by  wondering  if  the  hexagram  adorning  the  fayade  of 
Valencia  Cathedral  was  merely  decorative  or  whether  it  had  some  mystical  or 
religious  significance.  Whilst  we  are  right  to  be  cautious  in  interpreting  its  potential 
symbolism  - it  being  far  too  easy  to  ‘see’  things  that  were  never  really  intended  - we 
should  not  be  too  dismissive  of  all  proposed  symbolism. 


Michael  Mitchiner  (1)  gives  another  Christian  usage  of  the  hexagram  which  merits 
our  attention  here.  It  is  on  an  early  16th  century  pilgrim’s  badge  dredged  up  from 
the  Thames  in  London  (Fig.  1).  It  depicts  the  Star  of  David  with  a stylised  6-petalled 
Rose  at  its  centre.  In  the  context  of  a pilgrim’s  badge,  one  would  reasonably  expect 
that  both  were  symbolic  of  something,  but  what?  Mitchiner  writes  of  it: 

"This  votive  badge  with  its  mingled  Jewish  (star)  and  Marian  (rose) 
symbolism,  provides  likely  allusion  to  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  It  may 
well  have  been  used  as  a votive  badge  at  Christmas." 

Since  this  badge  is  presumed  to  be  from  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  it  is 
debatable  whether  its  star  carries  any  particularly  Jewish  symbolism,  for  as  we  saw 
in  part  I,  the  Star  of  David  only  became  a characteristically  Jewish  emblem  rather 
later.  It  could  certainly  be  the  Star  or  Shield  of  David , though,  indicative  of  Christ’s  - 
or  rather,  Joseph’s  - Davidic  descent  (Matthew  ch.  1),  for  the  epithet  "Shield  of 
David”,  applied  to  the  hexagram  as  a magical  sign  on  amulets  (hence  "shield"),  goes 
back  to  the  12th  century  at  least  (2).  Indeed,  in  kabbalistic  circles  "the  Shield  of 
David"  was  sometimes  dubbed  "the  Shield  of  the  Son  of  David"  - i.e.  the  Messiah 
(3a),  though  whether  this  has  any  direct  bearing  on  this  pilgrim  badge  is  not  clear. 
It  is  an  interesting  possibility  that  this  badge  is  a twin  allusion  to  the  Star  of  David 
and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  but  the  problem  with  deciding  is  that  symbolism  is  such 
a pliable  thing  that  neither  may  be  correct:  the  hexagram  can  also  be  said  to 

symbolise  God  (4a),  its  6 points  representing  the  6 attributes  of  God  - power,  majesty, 
wisdom,  love,  mercy  and  justice  (5a).  But  then  again  it  can  also  be  said  to  symbolise 
Christ,  for  it  consists  of  two  interlocking  equilateral  triangles,  one  pointing  upwards 
to  Heaven,  signifying  his  divine  nature,  the  other  pointing  downwards  to  Earth, 
signifying  his  human,  earthly  nature.  The  hexagram  can  thus  represent  Christ’s  dual 
nature  of  God-in-Man  (6)! 
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Even  the  rose  on  this  pilgrim’s  badge  is  open  to  debate.  It  can  certainly  be  a symbol 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  - she  is,  for  example,  the  Rosa  Mystica  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto 

(7)  and  she  is  commonly  held  to  be  prefigured  by  the  Rose  of  Sharon  in  The  Song  of 
Solomon  (2.1)  (8).  Again,  later  legend  pictures  her  as  "the  Rose  without  Thorns"  (9). 
All  of  these  images  seem  to  relate,  ultimately,  to  the  perfection  of  the  rose  as  a flower 
(10).  However,  the  rose  is  not  necessarily  symbolic  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  another 
legend  has  the  red  rose  originating  from  the  blood  shed  by  Christ  at  the  Crucifixion 

(8) .  Better  for  Mitchiner’s  Christmas  votive  badge  hypothesis,  though,  is  the 

association  between  the  Christmas  Rose  and  the  Nativity  (4b).  This  rose  apparently 
has  five  petals,  however,  which  sits  awkwardly  with  the  hexagonal  shape  of  the  one 
on  the  pilgrim’s  badge,  but  there  it  is. 

Thus  though  Mitchiner’s  Christmas  votive  badge  is  a possible  interpretation  of  Fig. 
1 via  the  Star  of  David/Bethlehem  and  the  Rose  of  the  Virgin/Nativity,  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  hexagram  relates  to  the  Son  of  David/Messiah  - or  God  in  man  - and 
that  the  rose  symbolises  the  blood  shed  by  Christ  at  the  crucifixion  (11).  But  though 
there  might  be  some  confusion  as  to  exactly  what  symbolism  is  intended,  nevertheless 
the  pilgrim  nature  of  the  badge  makes  it  reasonably  certain  that  some  such  religious 
symbolism  is  involved  somewhere. 

The  way  that  geometrical  figures  come  to  be  symbolically  adopted  is  quite  interesting. 
Looking  at  a broader  - but  still  Christian  - polygonal  picture,  in  the  west  window  of 
the  southern  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  depicted  a pentacle  or  pentagram.  Is  this 
simple  decoration,  or  is  it,  as  some  say,  intended  to  symbolise  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ?  (12) 


Fig.  2 

Again,  in  the  old  church  of  Morwenstow  in  Cornwall  are  two  roof  bosses,  one  bearing 
an  interlaced  pentagram  and  the  other  an  interlaced  hexagram  (Fig.  2).  According  to 
the  antiquarian  J.  T.  Blight  (13),  the  five  points  of  the  former  are  "the  symbolic 
Fingers  of  Omnipotence,  or  the  Hand  of  God",  whilst  the  latter  - "the  Shield  of 
David"  - with  one  more  point  than  the  pentagram  - indicates  "the  human  nature  of  his 
(David’s)  Lord  Messiah:  the  Manhood,  taken  into  God  the  Trinity,  as  full  partaker  of 
its  might"  - an  interpretation  1 must  confess  to  finding  more  confusing  than 
enlightening!  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  same  geometrical  figures 
can  invite  different  religious  interpretations,  depending  on  the  observer! 
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Though  one  doesn’t  see  them  very  often,  the  7-pointed  star  or  heptagram  in  Christian 
iconography  is  said  to  symbolise  the  Seven  Gifts  of  the  Spirit;  the  8-pointed  star  or 
octagram,  regeneration  (see  below);  the  9-pointed  star,  the  Nine  Fruits  of  the  Spirit; 
and  the  12-pointed  star  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel  (4a).  A polygonal  star  for  every 
occasion,  it  seems,  though  again  one  wonders  how  often  the  stars  have  been  drawn 
to  deliberately  incorporate  religious  symbolism,  and  how  often  the  symbolism  has 
been  imposed  later,  by  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  on  a pattern  drawn  originally  for  its 
own  sake,  as  mere  decoration  and  of  no  intended  religious  symbolism  at  all. 

But  as  l said  earlier,  one  must  beware  of  being  too  dismissive,  for  as  Edward  Hulme 
(5b)  tells  us,  it  is  precisely  on  account  of  8 being  the  number  of  regeneration  that  so 
many  church  fonts  and  baptistries  are  octagonal  in  form  (14),  though  even  this 
observation  is  doubted  by  some  as  polygonal  fancy  (15)!  Arguments  there  may  be, 
but  nevertheless  the  curious  prevalence  of  the  octagon  does  make  one  think  (16). 


Fig.  3 


Again,  Fig.  3 shows  an  intriguing  example  of  a religious  medal  depicting  on  one  side 
the  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (17)  and  on  the  other  a crucifixion  scene.  The 
medal  is  in  silver  and  is  shown  actual  size.  What  makes  it  intriguing  is  that  its 
surrounding  ‘frame’  is  an  interlaced  28-pointed  star,  and  it  can  surely  be  no  accident 
that  the  number  of  points  is  a multiple  of  the  number  of  sorrows.  Just  why  28  was 
chosen,  though,  is  not  clear  - even  Bullinger  (18)  has  little  to  say  on  its  significance, 
and  he  has  plenty  to  say  about  most  numbers!  Curiously  I have  never  come  across 
the  simple  7-pointed  star  being  used  to  symbolise  the  7 Sorrows,  but  there  it  is  - 
things  don’t  always  do  what  you  expect  them  to!  Nevertheless,  the  symbolic  use  of 
polygons,  some  with  a large  number  of  sides,  does  have  ancient  precedents:  thus 
Plutarch’s  Isis  and  Osiris  (363A)  tells  us  that  for  the  Pythagoreans  a 56-sided  polygon 
was  associated  with  the  demonic  power  of  Typhon,  "for  they  say  that  he  was  born  in 
an  even  factor  of  fifty-six"  (tr.  F.  C.  Babbitt). 

Getting  back  to  the  hexagram,  though,  it  is  a short  step  from  religious  symbolism  to 
magical  use,  and  as  everyone  knows,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  Star  of  David,  the 
hexagram  is  also  the  magician’s  Seal  of  Solomon,  so  called  because  it  was  the  sign 
by  which  the  wise  magician-king  could  control  genii  and  demons.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  things  can  get  very  confusing,  mainly  because  the  term  Seal  of  Solomon  is 
applied  to  the  pentagram  as  well  as  the  hexagram,  to  the  extent  that  the  two  stars 
become  used  almost  interchangeably  at  times.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  epithet 
Seal  of  Solomon  is  also  applied  to  an  engraved  or  written  magical  Name  of  God  (19). 
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Where  and  when  the  hexagram  first  became  invested  with  magical  powers,  and  where 
and  when  it  was  first  dubbed  the  Seal  of  Solomon,  is  far  from  clear.  The  hexagram 
is  apparently  called  the  Seal  of  Solomon  in  relation  to  Byzantine  amulets  as  early  as 
the  6th  century  AD  (3b).  The  earliest  date  I have  seen  quoted  as  regards  its 
appearance  in  Jewish  magic  is  the  10th  century  AD  (3b).  Opinions  differ  as  to 
whether  the  Arabs  borrowed  the  term  from  the  Jews  (20),  or  the  Jews  from  the  Arabs 
(21)  - either  way,  it  has  had  a widespread  use  amongst  both  since  medieval  times. 

But  where  and  when  it  originated  is  not  really  a major  issue  for  us  here,  the  point 
being  that  Christianity,  Judaism  and  Islam  all  developed  their  own  notions  of  the 
hexagram  as  the  Seal  of  Solomon  centuries  ago,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  symbol 
on  a relatively  modem  talisman  originating  from  within  any  one  of  those  cultures 
need  not  necessarily  imply  any  influence  from  any  of  the  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  one  culture  borrowing  a particular 
usage  from  another  - in  magic,  another  culture’s  strange  symbols  and  queer-sounding 
names  always  seem  somehow  more  potent  than  one’s  own  familiar  ones,  so  that 
Christians,  Jews  and  Moslems  have  each  borrowed  from  the  others  from  time  to  time. 
For  example,  the  Jews  have  used  the  Three  Kings  on  their  amulets,  whilst  Christians 
have  often  used  Hebrew  characters  on  theirs  (22a).  In  particular,  of  course,  the 
mystique  of  the  Jewish  Kabbalah  has  had  a great  influence  on  both  Christian  and 
Islamic  magic. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  designs  for  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  an  amulet  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  taken  from  an  early  19th  century  English  work  on  Ceremonial  Magic  (23a). 
Engraved  on  gold,  this  amulet  "secures  the  bearer  from  all  evils"  - not  surprisingly 
as  it  uses  the  hexagram,  the  pentagram,  Hebrew  characters  (23b),  angelic  names,  and 
the  Tetragrammaton  (23c)  - and  if  that  lot  doesn’t  protect  you,  brother  you  are  in 
trouble!  One  hopes,  though,  that  this  author’s  recommended  symbols  are  more 
reliable  than  his  use  of  terminology,  for  when  he  recommends  that  "in  case  the  spirits 
should  refuse  to  be  obedient",  the  magician  should  fortify  himself  with  "the  pentacle 
of  Solomon",  he  proceeds  to  draw  a hexagram  (23d)! 

The  foregoing  will  serve  as  a 
western/Christian  amuletic  use  of  the 
hexagram.  As  an  example  of  Jewish 
usage  the  piece  shown  in  Fig.  5 will 
serve  us  nicely.  Engraved  on  gold  it  is 
of  North  African  origin  and  of  19th 
century  date.  It  bears  the  hexagram  on 
a flan  of  hexagonal  form,  with  Shaddai 
(=  Almighty),  one  of  the  Hebrew  Names 
of  God,  at  its  centre  (24). 


For  a fine  example  of  an  Islamic  use  of  the  hexagram  we  turn  to  the  curious  silver 
talisman  pictured  actual  size  in  Fig.  6.  This  is  the  piece  which  originally  led  to  this 
series  of  articles  and  which  I mentioned  in  the  prefatory  paragraph  to  Part  I.  It  is  one 
of  a number  of  fascinating  pieces  sent  to  me  by  Alin  Kerem  £iglin  of  Istanbul,  who 
runs  a small  shop  in  the  Grand  Bazaar  there.  This  star-shaped  talisman  probably 
dates  from  about  the  1920’s  and  was  probably  made  in  Istanbul  itself  (25).  Alin  sent 
it  to  me  as  a possible  "cocktail"  of  the  Jewish  Star  of  David  and  an  Islamic  magic 
square  (26). 

But  is  this  an  Islamic  talisman  incorporating  a Jewish  symbol  - ie  is  this  a Star  of 
David  - or  just  an  Islamic  Seal  of  Solomon,  involving  no  Jewish  influence 
whatsoever?  I myself  would  incline  to  the  latter  view.  Since  the  Seal  of  Solomon 
has,  as  indicated  earlier,  developed  ‘a  life  of  its  own’  in  both  Jewish  and  Islamic 
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magic  over  several  centuries  past,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  invoke  "Jewish 
influence"  in  respect  of  a hexagram  on  an  Islamic  talisman  dating  from  the  1920’s. 
But  then  Alin  came  up  with  another  viewpoint  which  readers  of  NI  Bulletin  might 
find  interesting.  Whilst  admitting  that  the  hexagram  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
Jewish  influence,  he  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  this  and  some  other  talismans  it 
might  be,  its  use  being  intended  to  convey  that  there  is  really  only  one  God  behind 
all  religions,  and  that  basically  different  faiths  just  worship  him  in  their  own  ways. 

This  is  an  interesting  idea,  though  I must  admit  to  being  somewhat  skeptical  of  it,  for 
it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  in  Fig.  6 is  a talisman  - ‘a  bit  of  magic’,  as  it  were 
- and  not  ‘a  statement  of  theological  unity’,  which  view  of  the  piece  rather  strikes  me 
as  a modern  rationalisation  of  it,  and  one  not  intended  by  its  maker.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  shall  see,  this  talisman  does  turn  out  to  be  a strongly  ‘spiritual’  piece,  so 
maybe  one  shouldn’t  be  too  cock-sure  of  anything.  Certainly  there  are  Koranic 
precedents  for  Alin’s  viewpoint,  in  Surah  2.136,  for  example: 

"We  believe  in  Allah  and  that  which  is  revealed  to  us;  in  what  was 
revealed  to  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  tribes;  to  Moses 
and  Jesus  and  the  other  prophets  by  their  Lord.  We  make  no 
distinction  amongst  any  of  them,  and  to  Allah  we  have  surrendered 
ourselves."  (27) 

In  fact,  faith  in  the  Divine  Revelations  channelled  through  chosen  prophets,  of 
whatever  nation,  is  one  of  the  tenets  of  Islam: 

"A  belief  in  all  the  prophets  of  the  world  is  thus  an  essential  principle 
of  the  religion  of  Islam,  and  though  the  faith  of  Islam  is  summed  up 
in  two  brief  sentences,  there  is  no  god  but  Allah  and  Muhammad  is  his 
Messenger,  yet  the  man  who  confesses  belief  in  Muhammad,  in  so 
doing  accepts  all  the  prophets  of  the  world,  whether  their  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  Holy  Qur’an  or  not.  Islam  claims  a universality  to 
which  no  other  religion  can  aspire,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a 
brotherhood  as  vast  as  humanity  itself."  (28) 

But  getting  back  to  the  talisman  in  Fig.  6,  Alin  also  told  me  that  the  six  points  of  the 
star  here  represent  "six  great  prophets  of  the  world",  whom  I would  presume  (29)  to 
be  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses  and  Jesus,  as  listed  in  Surah  2.136  of  the 
Koran,  quoted  above  (and  also  in  Surah  3.84). 

This  interpretation  of  the  6 points  of  the  star  as  6 great  prophets  - and  thus  as  part  of 
a statement  of  theological  unity  with  other  religions  - is  interesting  and  reminiscent 
of  the  various  Christian  interpretations  of  polygons  mentioned  earlier.  As  with  them, 
though,  one  wonders  how  many  rival  interpretations  are  waiting  in  the  wings,  and 
whether  this  really  was  the  intended  symbolism  of  the  star-shape,  or  whether  it  too 
is  another  modern  rationalisation  superimposed  on  a simple  Seal  of  Solomon.  Of 
course,  only  the  maker  of  the  talisman  can  answer  that  for  sure,  and  he,  alas,  is  no 
longer  around  to  ask.... 
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But  let  us  take  a look  at  what  is  written  on  the  talisman,  for  it  really  is  quite  a 
fascinating  concoction. 

Its  obverse  bears  the  so-called  Ayet  el  Kursi,  one  of  the  most  important  texts  from 
the  Koran.  In  translation  it  reads  thus: 

"Allah:  there  is  no  god  but  Him,  the  Living,  the  Eternal  One.  Neither 
slumber  nor  sleep  overtakes  Him.  His  is  what  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  contain.  Who  can  intercede  with  Him  except  by  His  permission? 

He  knows  what  is  before  and  behind  men.  They  can  grasp  only  that 
part  of  His  knowledge  which  He  wills.  His  throne  is  as  vast  as  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  preservation  of  both  does  not  weary 
Him.  He  is  the  Exalted,  the  Immense  One."  (Surah  2.255)  (27) 

Like  other  special  texts  from  the  Koran  (30),  this  verse  is  often  found  engraved  on 
silver  talismans  or  specially  shaped  semi-precious  stones,  or  hand-written  on  skin  or 
paper.  Readers  should  note  that  my  sketch  in  Fig.  6 is  schematic  only:  my 
calligraphic  skills  simply  cannot  match  the  beautiful  intricacy  of  the  original,  which 
is  a real  work  of  art. 


In  each  of  the  six  points  of  the  star  surrounding  the  text  is  engraved  the  name  ‘Alim 
in  Arabic.  This  is  one  of  the  Ninety  Nine  Names  of  God  (31),  and  means  the 
Knowing. 


Fig.  7 


Turning  to  the  reverse  of  Fig.  6,  now,  a 
translation  of  it  is  given  in  Fig.  7.  At  the  centre 
is  a "magic  square"  of  numbers  which  is  derived 
from  the  basic  and  commonly  encountered  3 x 
3 magic  square  (22b)  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  This 
makes  each  row,  column  and  diagonal  of  the 
square  add  up  to  60,  the  significance  of  which 
is  not  clear  to  me  at  the  time  of  writing.  Note, 
however,  that  the  central  cell  of  the  square  does 
not  contain  the  number  20,  but  the  name  Had!  in 
Arabic,  which  is  another  of  the  Names  of  God, 
meaning  the  Guide.  Siddiqi  (31)  tells  us  that 
"he  who  recites  this  Name  will  have  spiritual 
knowledge"  (p.123).  The  name  features  here 
since  its  numerological  value  in  the  Abjad  (32) 
system  of  number-letter  equivalents  totals  up  to 
20  thus: 
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In  the  points  of  the  star  we  again  have  the  name  ‘Alim,  as  on  the  obverse,  and  to  the 
left  and  right  of  the  magic  square  the  name  Nur,  which  is  yet  another  of  the  Names 
of  God,  meaning  the  Light,  in  the  sense  of  the  Giver  of  Light  or  the  One  who 
Illuminates.  Siddiqi  says  of  Nur  that  "he  who  repeats  this  Name  will  have  inner 
light"  (p.121),  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  same  author  says  of  ‘Alim  that  "he  who 
recites  this  Name,  his  heart  will  become  luminous,  revealing  divine  light  (Nur)" 
(p.51).  Transcribing  the  names  ‘Alim  and  Nur  into  numbers  via  the  Abjad  system 
gives: 

‘Alim  = p X 1 > = 40  + 10  + 30  + 70  = 150 

Nur  = J > j = 200  + 6 + 50  = 256. 

I have  no  idea  what  significance,  if  any,  these  numerical  values  have,  so  I will  be 
very  grateful  to  hear  from  any  reader  who  does  have  any  ideas! 

Meanwhile,  Alin  told  me  that  the  purpose  of  the  magic  square  or  vefk  as  it  is  called 
in  Turkish,  is  to  bring  the  wearer  of  the  talisman  good  luck  and  what  the  Turks  call 
"open  fortune"  - that  is,  wish  fulfilment  as  regards  health,  wealth,  ambition,  personal 
relationships  etc.  It  does  strike  me,  though,  that  the  use  of  the  particular  names 
‘Alim,  Nur  and  HadI,  with  the  significances  outlined  above,  seems  to  be  rather  more 
spiritual  in  intent  than  the  fulfilment  of  mere  earthly  desires,  and  ties  in  neatly  with 
the  six  great  prophets  and  the  ‘statement  of  theological  unity’  interpretation  offered 
earlier  - but  who  knows  (33)?  I leave  readers  to  make  up  their  own  minds! 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  seen  mystical/religious  hexagrams  in  Christianity,  Judaism 
and  Islam.  In  the  next  part  of  this  essay  we  shall  travel  further  afield. 


Notes. 


(1)  Michael  Mitchiner,  Jetons  (1988),  vol.  1,  p.91  (no.  296). 

(2)  Article  "Magen  Dawid"  in  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (1925),  vol.  8,  p.251-2. 

(3)  Article  "Magen  David"  in  Encyclopedia  Judaica  (1971),  vol.  11:  a)  col. 696. 
This  idea  of  the  hexagram  as  the  "Shield  of  the  Messiah"  would  seem  to  have 
arisen  by  linking  up  the  "Shield  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David"  with  the 
Messiah  via  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  (Isaiah  9.6-7  and  Jeremiah  23.5-6 
& 33.15-16)  that  the  Messiah  would  come  from  the  House  of  David  (hence 
‘son’  of  David  etc).  This  much  would  be  shared  by  Jewish  and  Christian  lore, 
though  of  course,  for  Christians,  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ, 
hence  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  chapter  1 (in  particular  verse  1,  where  Jesus 
is  specifically  referred  to  as  "the  son  of  David");  also  Luke  1.32  & John  7.42. 
b)  col.688. 

(4)  W.  Ellwood  Post,  Saints,  Signs  and  Symbols:  A Concise  Dictionary  (1989),  a) 
p.61;  b)  p.63  & p.78. 

(5)  Edward  Hulme,  Symbolism  in  Christian  Art  (1891;  repr.  1976),  a)  p.12;  b) 
p.  15. 
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(6)  Kate  Langley  et  al.,  Magic  - A Book  of  Symbols  (1994),  p.8-9.  The  hexagram 
seen  as  two  interlaced  triangles,  one  pointing  upwards,  the  other  downwards, 
lends  itself  to  various  interpretations.  Another  Christian  interpretation  is  that 
the  upward-Celestial  triangle  represents  Good  to  the  downward-Terrestrial 
triangle’s  Evil.  A more  elaborate  version  sees  the  upward-Celestial  triangle 
as  representing  the  Holy  Trinity,  whilst  the  downward-Terrestrial  triangle 
represents  the  Three  Enemies  of  the  Soul  (the  World,  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil) 
and  the  Three  Cardinal  Sins  (Envy,  Hatred  and  Malice).  See  W.  T.  & K. 
Pavitt,  The  Book  of  Talismans,  Amulets  and  Zodiacal  Gems  (1914),  p.20-21. 

In  alchemy,  the  upward  triangle  represents  Fire  to  the  downward  triangle’s 
Water;  plus  the  upward  triangle  is  male  and  phallic,  to  the  downward  pointing 
female  ‘pubic  triangle’  (see  Langley,  as  above). 

Thus  the  hexagram  can  be  applied  to  anything  having  a dual  or  bipolar  aspect, 
or  anything  involving  the  number  six.  Thus  for  the  Rosicmcians  the  hexagram 
represents  "the  perfection  of  the  law  of  duality  on  both  the  material  and 
spiritual  planes"  (R.  M.  Lewis,  Behold  the  Sign  (1957),  p.23),  whilst  for  the 
Adamites  it  became  an  astrological  chart  of  the  six  days  of  Creation  (Budge, 
as  note  19  below,  p.432). 

See  also  note  33  below. 

(7)  Charles  Renfrew,  The  Litany  of  Loreto  (1985),  p.66-7. 

(8)  John  Baldock,  The  Elements  of  Christian  Symbolism  (1997),  p.lll. 

(9)  George  Ferguson,  Signs  and  Symbols  in  Christian  Art  (1961),  p.37-8. 

(10)  Arnold  Whittick,  Symbols  (1971),  p.302-3. 

(11)  The  Langley  reference  in  note  6 illustrates  a panel  of  hexagrams,  each  with 
a 4 petalled  rose  at  its  centre,  claiming  that  the  hexagram  represents  the  dual 
nature  of  Christ,  and  the  rose  represents  the  Crucifixion. 

(12)  Pavitt,  as  note  6,  p.  1 13;  Ferguson,  as  note  9,  p.  153.  See  also  Ellwood  Post’s 
"Star  of  the  Epiphany",  reference  as  note  4a. 

(13)  Ancient  Crosses  and  Other  Antiquities  in  the  East  of  Cornwall  (1858),  p.  1 18- 
9. 

(14)  Eight  is  said  to  be  number  of  regeneration  because  eight  human  beings 
survived  the  Biblical  Hood.  The  link  with  baptism  is  that  the  soul  is  supposed 
to  be  spiritually  regenerated  by  the  baptismal  water  as  the  human  race  was 
regenerated  (i.e.  cleansed)  through  the  waters  of  the  Hood.  See  Ethelbert  W. 
Bullinger,  Number  in  Scripture  (1894),  p.200. 

(15)  Francis  Bond,  Fonts  and  Font  Covers  (1908),  p.57-59. 

(16)  For  an  excellent  overview  see  J.  G.  Davies,  The  Architectural  Setting  of 
Baptism  (1962),  p.2-5,  p.  13-2 1 and  p.48-9.  Davies  also  details  baptismal 
symbolism  in  the  less  prevalent  hexagonal  form. 

(17)  See  "The  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  1997,  p.288- 
290. 
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(18)  Bullinger,  as  note  14,  p.265. 

(19)  Article  "Solomon,  Seal  of"  in  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (1925),  vol.l  1,  p.448. 
This  gives  examples  of  the  epithet  as  applied  to  hexagrams,  pentagrams,  and 
the  Name  of  God.  A good  view  of  the  confusion  surrounding  the  Seal/Shield 
of  Solomon/David  in  relation  to  the  pentagram/hexagram  can  be  gained  simply 
by  reading  through  the  readily  available  references  cited  in  notes  2 & 3 above, 
and  notes  20  & 21  below.  For  the  actual  interchangeability  - or  confusion  - 
of  the  hexagram  and  the  pentagram,  see  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Amulets  and 
Superstitions  (1930;  repr.  1978),  p.40;  also  as  note  3b. 

(20)  Article  "Charms  and  Amulets  (Muhammadan)"  in  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,  ed.  James  Hastings  (1958  ed.),  vol.3,  p.457. 

(21)  Article  "Magen  David"  in  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  ed. 
R.  J.  Zwi  Werblowsky  & G.  Wigoder  (1997),  p.433. 

(22)  "From  Indian  Temple  Tokens  to  European  Talismans,  via  Magic  Squares"  in 
N I Bulletin,  July  1998:  a)  p.  188-9;  b)  p.  1 88,  Fig.  6b. 

(23)  Francis  Barrett,  "The  Cabalah,  or  the  Secret  Mysteries  of  Ceremonial  Magic 
Illustrated",  being  Book  II,  Part  I of  The  Magus  (1801):  a)  my  Fig.  4 is  taken 
from  the  plate  facing  Barrett’s  p.41;  b)  the  Hebrew  characters  used  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  this  amulet  are  supposed  to  be  "the  beginnings  and 
ends  of  the  five  first  verses  of  Genesis"  (p.41)  - cf.  Budge,  as  note  19,  p.232 
(fig.  2)  & commentary  on  p.231;  c)  "The  name  Tetragrammaton,  which  is 
holy,  signifying  the  substance  of  the  Creator  in  a pure  signification."  (p.41)  - 
cf.  Budge  p.377;  d)  see  the  plate  facing  Barrett’s  p.106  & his  p.  109- 110. 

(24)  My  Fig.  5 is  taken  from  fig.  4 in  the  article  "Amulet"  in  The  Encyclopedia 
Judaica  (1971),  vol.2,  col.  909.  Other  examples  are  illustrated,  with  some 
commentary  in  col.  912.  For  other  examples,  see  the  article  "Amulet"  in  The 
Jewish  Encyclopedia  (1925),  vol.l,  p.546-50  & Budge  (as  note  19)  ch.  VIII 
& plate  VIII  no.  4.  See  also  the  Moses/Hexagram  piece  in  NI  Bulletin,  July 
1998;  p.204. 

(25)  I did  ask  Alin  about  whether  this  and  similar  talismans  were  likely  to  have 
been  made  in  Istanbul  itself,  or  whether  they  might  have  been  made  in  other 
parts  of  Turkey,  and  merely  somehow  found  their  way  to  Istanbul.  His  reply 
was  that  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  and  before,  most  of  Turkey  was 
very  poor,  in  contrast  to  Istanbul,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
location  of  the  palaces,  which  was  wealthy  and  a place  of  luxury.  Silver  is 
cheap  now,  but  in  those  day  it  wasn’t,  and  one  could  buy  a cow  for  17  grams 
of  silver.  So  the  most  likely  place  for  the  manufacture  and  selling  of  pieces 
like  Fig.  6,  which  weighs  8.47  gms  (half  a cow!)  and  is  of  high  grade  silver, 
would  be  Istanbul  itself. 

(26)  This  was  in  response  to  my  article  "Cocktails"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1998, 
p.  1 57-1 68,  most  particularly  the  Star  of  David/Lord’s  Prayer  piece  featured  as 
Fig.  5 of  that  article  (p.  1 59). 
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(27)  The  Koran , translated  with  notes  by  N.  J.  Dawood  (Penguin  Classics,  1974). 

(28)  Maulana  Muhammad  Ali,  The  Religion  of  Islam  (1950),  ch.5,  p.223  in 
particular. 

(29)  There  are  actually  many  more  than  six  "great  prophets"  in  Islam,  so  any  list 
of  six  is  almost  bound  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary.  For  example,  another 
possible  list  would  be  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus  and  Mohammed, 
as  per  the  article  "Rasul"  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Islam,  M.  Th.  Houtsma  et 
al.,  vol.3,  part  2,  p.  1 128  (1936),  where,  however,  they  are  not  cited  as  "six 
great  prophets",  but  as  one  listing  of  "the  rasul-lawgivers".  See  also  the  article 
"Prophets"  in  The  Concise  Encyclopedia  of  Islam,  C.  Glasse  (1991),  p.318-9. 

(30)  For  another  translation  of  the  Ayet  el  Kursi,  and  other  Koranic  texts  used  on 
Islamic  talismans,  see  Budge,  as  note  19,  p.54ff. 

(31)  Budge,  op.cit.  p.47-50  gives  a full  list.  An  extremely  useful  little  book  is 
Ninety  Nine  Names  of  Allah  by  Muhammad  Iqbal  Siddiqi  (Kazi  Publications, 
Lahore,  1993)  - if  you  can  find  a copy! 

(32)  Richard  Plant,  Arabic  Coins  and  how  to  read  them  (1980),  p.102-3  is  a readily 
available  listing. 

(33)  More  appropriate  than  "a  statement  of  theological  unity"  might  be  the  Sufi 
concept  of  "The  Secret  Doctrine"  - i.e.  the  idea  that  there  exists  at  the  heart 
of  all  religions  a common  kernel  of  Truth,  but  that  it  has  become  distorted  by 
dogmatism  and  sectarianism  to  the  point  where  those  religions  seem  to  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common.  See,  for  example,  Idries  Shah,  The  Sufis  (1977), 
p.45-6.  Interestingly  Shah  also  talks  (p.  186)  of  a mystical  figure  of  the  Sufis 
which  consists  of  the  Arabic  letter  Q (9)  inscribed  at  the  centre  of  either  a 
pentagram  or  a hexagram.  Q in  the  Abjad  system  is  100,  and  this  letter  thus 
represents  the  hundredth  name  of  God  - that  name  which,  if  it  is  known  to  any 
at  all,  is  known  only  to  the  highest  level  mystics  who  have  fully  absorbed  the 
significance  of  the  other  99  names  (though  Arabic  legend  has  it  that  it  is  also 
known  to  the  camel,  which  is  why  that  beast  always  has  such  an  ineffably 
superior  look  on  its  face!).  The  symbolism  of  the  hexagram  is  what  concerns 
us  here,  though.  It  is  to  be  visualised  as  a downward  pointing  triangle 
representing  the  shape  of  the  Arabic  number  7 (v)  and  an  upward  pointing  one 
which  by  similar  reasoning  represents  8 (a).  These  digits,  taken  in  sequence 
with  a 6 (the  total  number  of  sides  of  the  two  triangles),  yield  the  number  786, 
the  Abjad  equivalent  of  the  religious  formula,  "Bismillah  ar-Rahman,  ar- 
Rahim"  = In  the  Name  of  Allah  the  Beneficient,  the  Merciful.  As  Shah  points 
out  there  is  an  intriguing  parallel  with  the  symbolic  diagram  of  the 
Freemasons  which  places  a G at  the  centre  of  a pentagram  or  a hexagram  (or 
other  figure),  the  G signifying  God  the  Geometer,  for  there  are  links  between 
the  Arabic  Q and  the  geometrician  or  architect  (Shah  p.372).  For  the 
Freemasons’  G,  see  W.  Kirk  MacNulty,  Freemasonry:  A Journey  through 
Ritual  and  Symbol  (1997)  p.23  (in  hexagram)  & p.92  (in  pentagram);  also  C. 
Dyer,  Symbolism  in  Craft  Masonry  (1986),  p.84-7. 
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ERROR  COINS  FROM  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  - I 
Georg  H.  Forster , Frankenthal,  Germany,  NI  # 2584 


ARGENTINA  / Provincias  del  Rio  de  la  Plata 
8 Reales  1815  (Potosi  mint) 

Error  in  the  obverse  legend:  "PROVICIAS"  instead  of  "PROVINCIAS”.  The  Potosi 
mint  was  captured  by  the  Argentine  liberation  forces  in  1813  and  again  in  1815  and 
the  coinage  of  independence  was  struck  there.  The  engraver  apparently  had  problems 
with  the  spelling  of  the  new  name  "PROVINCIAS"  as  a similar  error  in  1813  seems 
to  indicate. 


BOLIVIA  (Potosi  mint) 

1 Real  / 2 Reales  1656  (with  c/m  "Golden  Fleece") 

While  the  reverse  was  correctly  struck  with  a 2 Reales  anvil-die,  the  obverse  carries 
the  design  of  a 1 Real  coin!  The  mistake  occurred  when  the  coiner  accidentally  used 
a hammer-die  with  the  1 Real  design  for  striking  the  coin.  Calic6-Trigo  plate  coin. 
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BOLIVIA  (Potosi  mint) 
8 Reales  1813 


A writing  error  in  the  obverse 
legend:  "FERDIN  nV"  instead 
of  "FERDIN  VII"!  The  Potosi 
mint  did  not  produce  coins  from 
1810  to  1812.  In  1813  the 
Spanish  royalists  reconquered 
Potosi.  The  mint  was  put  into 
operation  quite  hastily  to  strike 
coins  for  king  Ferdinand  VII. 
The  "FERDIN  DV"  error  is 
certainly  a result  of  that 
exaggerated  haste. 

A rare  and  sought  after  error. 


BOLIVIA  (Potosi  mint) 

2 Soles  1859  - Peso  100  gs 


A "Die  Crack  Error"  resulting  from  a break  in  the  reverse  die.  At  the  beginning  die 
breaks  may  cause  only  a faint  line  of  raised  metal  on  the  coin.  But  successive  strikes 
aggravate  the  break  squeezing  more  metal  of  the  planchet  into  the  widening  gap  in 
the  die.  The  design  of  the  coin  gets  seriously  effected,  as  the  "Devil’s  Horn"  growing 
out  of  Bolivar’s  forehead  demonstrates. 
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BRAZIL  (Bahia  mint) 
320  Reis  1695 


Error  in  the  obverse  legend:  "PETRS  E D.G."  instead  of  "PETRUS  E D.G.".  Was 
it  a miscalculation  of  the  available  space  that  forced  the  engraver  to  omit  the  "U"? 
Or  did  he  simply  forget  the  letter  "U"? 

This  error  seems  to  be  unpublished. 


BRAZIL  (Rio  mint) 

150  Reis  1754  (with  shield  countermark  of  1809  on 
obverse  revaluating  the  coin  to  160  Reis) 


Brazil’s  18th  century  motto  "SUBQ(uo)  SIGN(o)  NATA  STAB(it)  (=  bom  under  this 
sign  you  will  overcome)  was  certainly  disturbed,  when  the  engraver  managed  to  write 
half  of  it  the  wrong  way  round:  "ATAN  NGIS"!  An  amusing  and  popular  error. 
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BRAZIL  (Bahia  mint) 

20  Reis  1787  (weight  14g)  with  two  countermarks: 
"Shield"  and  "Numeral  in  a circle". 


In  1809  Brazilian  authorities  decided  to  double  the  value  of  older  copper  coins  by 
applying  a shield  countermark.  In  1835  the  government  had  all  copper  coins  stamped 
with  numerals  based  on  the  weight  of  the  coins,  e.g.  "40"  for  28g,  "10"  for  7g.  This 
coin  should  have  been  marked  with  "20"  instead  of  "40".  Furthermore  the  punch  was 
wrongly  engraved  as  the  "40"  appears  mirror  inverted. 


COLOMBIA 
20  Centavos  1959 
+ "10  Centavos" 

A "Mated  Pair"  resulting 
from  a 10  Centavos  blank 
struck  with  a 20  Centavos 
obverse  die  into  an 
unejected  20  Centavos 
coin  thus  producing  a 
mirror  inverted  obverse 
design  of  the  20  Centavos 
on  the  reverse  of  the  10 
Centavos  blank.  An 
unusual  error  which 
occurred  when  a smaller 
10  Centavos  blank  was 
accidentally  fed  into  the 
coining  press. 
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MEXICO  / Oaxaca  under  General  Morelos 
2 Reales  1811 


The  figure  "2"  is  mirror  inverted.  As  the  insurgent  coinage  of  Oaxaca  began  in  1811 
under  very  difficult  circumstances,  such  an  engraving  error  on  the  obverse  is  not 
surprising.  The  error  seems  to  be  unpublished. 


MEXICO  / Est.  Lib. 
Fed.  de  Zacatecas 


1/8  Real  (Octavo  Real)  1827 


Two  errors  in  the  obverse  legend: 


1)  "OCTAVA"  instead  of  "OCTAVO”. 

2)  "1"  in  the  date  is  mirror  inverted. 


Both  mistakes  were  probably  caused  by  lack  of  experience  of  the  engraver.  While 
a similar  error  (inverted  A for  V)  has  been  catalogued,  the  above  errors  seem  to  be 
unpublished. 
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VENEZUELA 

1/2  Real  1858  A (Paris  mint) 

Wrong  indication  of  the  value  which  appears  as  "VA  R"  instead  of  "1/2  R".  An 
engraving  error  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a misunderstanding  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  Paris  mint.  All  coins  have  this  error.  Nevertheless  the  coin  was  put  into 
circulation  as  1/2  Real  and  was  accepted  as  such  without  problems  despite  of  the 
value  indicating  "VA  Real". 


References: 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  24th  Edition,  Special  17th  Century  Edition, 
Special  18th  Century  Edition,  Special  19th  Century  Edition,  Krause  Publications. 
The  Error  Coin  Encyclopedia  II,  Arnold  Margolis. 

Diccionario  de  la  Moneda  Hispanoamericana,  Volumes  1,  2,  3,  Humberto  Burcio. 
Spanish  Colonial  Eight  Reales,  a date  listing  from  1732  to  1835,  Freeman  L.  Craig,  Jr. 
Numismatica  Espahola  1474  a 1994,  8a  edicion,  X.  y F.  Calico,  J.  Trigo. 

Half  Dollars  of  Colombia  1860-1969,  David  Burnett. 

Monedas  de  Colombia  1811-1986,  Leo  Temprano. 

Numismatic  History  of  Mexico,  Alberto  Francisco  Pradeau. 

A Guide  Book  of  Mexican  Coins  1822  to  date,  5th  Edition,  T.  V.  Buttrey  & 

Clyde  Hubbard. 

Coins  of  Mexico,  Frank  W.  Grove. 

Livro  das  Moedas  do  Brasil,  Amaldo  Russo. 

As  Moedas  do  Brasil,  1818-1992,  Eugenio  Vergara  Caffarelli. 

Catalogo  de  Monedas  de  Plata  Columnarias  y de  Busto,  Potosi  1767-1825, 

Marotta  & Morucci. 

Monedas,  Medalles,  Billetes  de  Bolivia,  L.  A.  Asbun-Karmy. 

Catalogo  de  las  Monedas  Peruanas  Acunadas  en  Cobre  y Plata  de  1822-1856, 
Wadi  Saba  Sumar. 

The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru,  Volume  I,  II  and  III,  Horace  P.  Flatt. 

Monedas  de  la  Republica  Argentina,  A.  J.  Cunietti-Ferrando. 

Various  publications  of  ERRORSCOPE  and  of  the  Sociedad  Numismatica  del  Peru. 
Various  auction  catalogs  (Craig,  Superior,  Aureo  etc.). 
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9682 

5743 


5745 


5746 

5747 
5753 


CATALOG  REVISIONS 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 


REGENSBURG  (City) 


Delete  1535. 
Delete. 


Delete  1626. 


Read  MONE-.  Add  1628. 
Delete  1626,  1628. 
Delete. 
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5755 

TALER,  1639 

5756 

Delete. 

5757 

Delete. 

5759 

Delete. 

5761 

Add  1647. 

5764 

Add  1654. 

5765 

Delete. 

5766 

Add  1656. 

5768 

Delete. 

5770 

Delete  1664,  1665,  1672. 

5771 

Delete. 

5772 

Delete  1680.  Add  1691. 

2607 A 

TALER,  n.d. 

A2613 

2 TALERS,  n.d. 

A2614 

2 TALERS,  n.d. 

A2615 

2 TALERS,  n.d. 

A2617 

2 TALERS,  n.d. 

2624 

Three  different  busts. 

Other  double  talers,  some  with  MONETA,  are  on  medallic 
Several  were  struck  apparently  from  the  10  ducat  gold  die. 
2620,  2629  are  undoubtedly  medals. 

flans. 

2612, 

The  many  deleted  items  are  in  Plato  (1779)  but  not  in  Beckenbauer  (1978).  Pieces 
have  either  disappeared  or  never  existed. 
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ALTERED  COIN  DIES 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

I used  to  have  a beautiful  silver  ten  centavo  piece  from  Columbia  dated  1947. 
Clearly  visible  under  the  seven  of  the  date  was  a five,  which  they  had  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  erase  from  the  die.  Such  changes  in  dates  or  the  re-engraving  or  re-punching 
of  misaligned  or  misplaced  letters  are  or  were  not  uncommon.  They  were  cheaper 
than  making  a new  die.  Sometimes  larger  parts  of  the  legend  were  replaced.  In  my 
collection  I have  a Honduran  25  centavos.  A,  possibly  unused,  die  of  the  late  1800’s 
had  its  date  altered  to  1900.  As  meanwhile  the  fineness  indicated  on  the  original  had 
been  lowered,  this  coin  also  show  a large  .835  punched  over  a smaller  0.900. 

How  careful  mint  authorities  have  to  be  when  reusing  dies  is  shown  by  some  Spanish 
coins.  In  Spain  many  pieces  display  a large  date,  which  indicates  when  the  design 
(or  a new  master  die)  was  introduced.  Flanking  this  there  often  appear  small  stars 
containing  the  actual  date  of  striking  (4  or  2 numerals).  In  1934  the  Spanish  Republic 
issued  a silver  peseta  dated  1933.  A few  years  later  the  government,  by  then 
embroiled  in  a desperate  civil  war,  issued  a copper  50  centimos  pieces.  It  was 
decided  to  reuse  the  obverse  die  of  the  peseta.  The  date  1933  was  duly  changed  to 
1937,  but  they  forgot  all  about  the  star  dates.  So  most  pieces  display  besides  the 
large  date  1937  a small  date  3-4  or  3-6.  The  latter  is  interesting  because  to  my 
knowledge  no  pesetas  are  known  from  1936. 

In  Ethiopia  the  dies  for  a silver  1/8  birr  (KM2)  under  emperor  Menelik  II  were  later 
used  to  strike  copper  1/32  birrs  (besas)  (KM  10).  For  that  purpose  their  original 
indication  of  value  was  crudely  gouged  off,  leaving  an  unsightly  bulge  on  the 
resulting  coins.  On  some  pieces  parts  of  the  value  were  not  sufficiently  erased  and 
are  still  visible. 

It  also  happens,  but  much  more  rarely,  that  an  entire  die  has  been  reworked.  That 
may  occur  because  the  original  has  a design  that  was  rejected,  or  became  obsolete. 
I have  a Buenos  Aires  10  decimos  copper  piece  of  1830.  The  die  shows  traces  of  a 
different  design  and  the  date  1828.  I know  of  no  corresponding  coin. 

A champion  in  reworking  old  dies  long  beyond  where  they  would  have  been  thrown 
out  in  most  countries,  was  Honduras.  Left  over  from  a much  larger  number  formerly 
in  my  collection  are  three  copper  pieces  from  the  early  20th  century.  Even  the 
obverses  have  been  reworked  - one  shows  the  word  HONDURAS  twice,  once  over 
REPUBLICA  DE,  apparently  not  the  result  of  an  overstrike.  But  the  alterations  are 
most  impressive  on  the  reverses.  The  first,  of  1907  shows  UN/CENT2.  over 
10/CENT!,  obviously  reusing  a die  for  a silver  coin.  The  second,  of  1910,  has 
2/CENTAVOS  over  1/CENTAVO  while  the  third,  of  1913,  displays  2 over  UN  and 
adds  an  S after  CENTAVO  to  make  it  plural. 

I am  sure  that  there  are  many  more  examples,  but  these  will  have  to  suffice. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


The  Cob  Coinage  of  Colombia , By  Joseph  R.  Lasser  and  Dr.  Jorge  Emilio 
Restrepo.  2000,  New  York:  Pertinax  Press.  Hard  cover,  7.25  inches  by  10.25 
inches,  150  pages,  465  photographs,  this  is  the  English  language  edition  of  the 
authoritative  Spanish  edition,  Macuquinas  de  Colombia  (1998)  by  the  same 
authors.  Available  for  US$50  from  William  L.  Bischoff  at  Pertinax  Press,  20 
East  35th  St.  10H,  New  York,  NY  10016.  Residents  of  NY  State  add  US$2.25. 

As  a specialist  in  cob  coinage  for  Colombia  I find  great  pleasure  in  reviewing  this 
new  edition,  the  first  in  English.  Joe  Lasser  is  world  renowned  as  a scholar  on 
Colombian  cobs  and  has  published  essays  on  the  subject  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  and  at  the  prestigious  Coinage  of  the  Americas  Conference  in  1988.  The 
Coinage  of  El  Peru.  Dr.  Jorge  Emilio  Restrepo  is  also  world  renowned,  as  THE 
authority  on  Colombian  coinage.  Over  the  last  twenty-two  years  he  has  devoted 
countless  hours  to  researching,  documenting  and  publishing  works  on  Colombian 
coinage.  He  has  contacts  with  specialists  through  out  Colombia  and  indeed  the 
world,  his  works  are  considered  highly  reliable  and  authoritative. 

The  Cob  Coinage  of  Colombia,  is  expanded  from  the  Spanish  edition  by 
incorporating  two  essays,  the  first  on  the  silver  coinage  of  Colombia,  is  15  pages  and 
includes  much  information  on  production  levels  and  assayers  at  work  in  the  mints  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  and  Cartagena  de  las  Indias.  The  second  essay  is  on  the  gold 
cobs  and  is  ten  pages  long.  Both  of  these  essays  present  insight  into  the  coinage. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  broken  into  two  sections.  The  first  section  is  a catalog  of  the 
coins  arranged  by  king,  the  traditional  Spanish  arrangement,  and  listed  in  ascending 
order  form  lA  real  to  8 escudos.  The  second  section  arranges  the  coins  by 
denomination;  again  in  ascending  order  'A  real  to  8 escudos,  this  aids  the  reader  in 
identifying  his  coin,  as  denomination  is  often  (but  not  always)  the  easiest  attribute  to 
identify. 

Colombian  cobs  are  a difficult  but  fascinating  field  of  study;  this  volume  helps 
immensely  with  wonderful  photographs  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  finest  known 
Colombian  cobs.  For  further  research,  the  book  also  includes  a two-page  selected 
references  section.  The  Cob  Coinage  of  Colombia  is  useful  for  collectors,  scholars 
and  coin  dealers. 

Reviewed  by  Herman  Blanton 

***** 

An  Ethnographic  Study  of  Traditional  Money,  By  Charles  Opitz.  Hardbound,  8.5 
inches  by  11  inches.  More  than  410  pages  with  over  1200  photographs,  150  of 
which  are  in  full  color.  The  price  is  US$80  plus  shipping;  order  from  your 
numismatic  book  seller  or  send  payment  to  Charles  Opitz,  2471  SW  37  th, 
Ocala,  FL.  34474.  Dealer  inquiries  welcome. 

Everywhere  among  peoples  of  the  world  we  see  examples  of  traditional  money. 
From  wampum  of  the  American  Indians  used  in  the  past,  to  the  mamulis  still  being 
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used  by  villagers  for  bride  price  on  the  island  of  Sumba,  we  have  always  been 
lascinated  by  the  relationship  between  culture  and  money.  Traditional  money  has 
always  been  used  for  important  events  in  life  such  as  buying  land,  bride  price,  death, 
birth  ot  a child  and  the  coming  of  age.  Even  when  coins  or  paper  money  are  used  for 
everyday  activities,  traditional  money  may  still  be  used  for  the  most  important 
occasions. 


Because  the  definition  of  money  is  subjective  at  best,  this  book  also  includes  items 
that  do  not  meet  all  of  the  criteria  of  money  but  are  some  times  considered  as  such. 
Included  are  explanations  of  the  usage  of  the  traditional  money  in  the  culture,  history 
and  references. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  more  than  26  years  of  research  and  the  review  of  600  books 
containing  ethnographic  information  on  traditional  money.  Most  of  the  photographs 
in  the  book  were  taken  of  items  in  the  author’s  collection.  A separate  price  list  is 
included  which  gives  the  current  estimate  of  hundreds  of  the  items.  It  is  a fascinating 
journey  through  the  history  of  the  intermingling  of  culture  and  money. 

Review  by  author 

***** 

Scandinavian  Coin  Price  Yearbook  1999/2000  by  Morten  Eske  Mortensen.  1st 
edition,  Oslo  2000,  published  by  Auksjonsforlaget.  ISBN  82-91705-11-9, 
634+[54]  pp,  publishers  hard  binding.  Postpaid  price  US$  103.  To  be  ordered 
from  Grelbers  Forlagsekspedition,  Drejogade  26  F 501,  DK-2100  Copenhagen 
0,  Denmark,  e-mail:  mem@image.dk.  Web:  http://home.worldonline.dk/~mem/ 
or  from  The  Auction  Company. 

Hammer  prices  realized  from  public  auctions  1998  + 1999.  17,000  auction  prices  of 
coins  from  Denmark  1448-1999,  Tranquebar  1620-1845,  Schleswig-Holstein  1514- 
1864,  Danish  West  Indies  1740-1917,  Danish  union  kings  in  Sweden  1449-1565, 
Swedish  possession  coins  in  Germany  1561-1721-1815-1903,  Norway  1483-1814- 
1999,  Sweden  1521-1999 

The  Scandinavian  Auction  Prices  Realized  for  1 999/2000  by  Morten  Eske  Mortensen 
is  a continuation  in  the  fine  tradition  of  a quality  book  that  will  see  actual  use  and  not 
collect  dust  on  a shelf.  Mr.  Mortensen  has  produced  another  must  have  reference 
book  for  the  serious  numismatist  as  well  as  for  the  occasional  coin  purchaser.  The 
usefulness  of  this  volume  is  very  broad  because  it  covers  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  their  respective  possessions.  This  single  volume  spans  500+  years  of  coinage  and 
lists  1 7,000  prices  realized  at  auction  among  the  top  auction  houses  of  the  world.  The 
text  is  slightly  difficult  for  an  English  speaking  audience,  yet  it  is  extremely  easy  to 
transpose  and  any  collector  can  readily  find  their  coin  by  country,  date,  mint,  and  sale 
that  it  last  occurred  in.  All  known  auction  sales  by  date  and  lot  number  are  shown 
with  notes  and  descriptions  that  then  follow  with  the  grades  and  prices. 

If  you  are  a coin  dealer  then  this  book  should  be  on  your  shelf,  if  you  merely  collect 
then  you  need  to  purchase  it  because  it  will  save  you  money  on  your  next  coin 
purchase  by  showing  the  current  market  value.  The  smart  numismatist  always  buys 
the  book  before  the  coin  and  this  book  is  the  one  you  will  need! 

Review  by  Richard  Mantia 
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Standard  Catalog  of  Gold  Coins,  4th  edition.  By  Chester  L.  Krause,  Clifford 
Mishler  and  Senior  Editor  Colin  R Bruce  II.  Released  February  1,  2001  with  a 
retail  price  of  US$100,  the  book  is  available  by  mail  directly  from  Krause 
Publications,  Book  Dept.  PR01,  P.O.  Box  5009,  lola,  WI.  54945-5009,  or  by 
telephone  number  (715)  4445-2214,  credit  card  orders  (800)  258-0929.  Shipping 
to  US  destinations  add  US$4.00,  Canada  destinations  add  US$10;  foreign 
address  add  US$15.00  + US$5.95  for  each  copy.  You  can  also  order  on  the 
internet  www.krause.com.  Residents  of  CA,  IA,  IL,  PA,  TN,  VA,  WA  & WI  add 
appropriate  sales  tax. 

This  1,104  page  hard  cover  book  is  printed  on  8-1/4  inch  x 10-7/8  inch  pages  and  is 
just  over  2 inches  in  thickness.  More  than  18,000  black  and  white  photographs  of 
coins  illustrate  this  catalog. 

The  new  edition  covers  gold  coins,  date-by-date  from  1601  to  the  present,  plus 
palladium,  platinum  and  off-metal  sister  issues.  Each  of  more  than  20,000  cataloged 
coins  has  a complete  date/mint  mark  listing,  actual  weights  and  current  values  in  up 
to  four  grades  of  condition.  Obverse  and  reverse  photos  of  type  coins  are  shown. 

Proof  sets,  specimen  sets,  mint  sets,  pieforts,  essais  and  patterns  are  also  cataloged. 

For  each  country  there  is  an  index  map  showing  its  location  and  a brief  text  covering 
the  geography,  economy  and  history  of  the  country.  This  is  followed  by  a listing  of 
rulers,  monetary  system,  mint  marks  and  dating. 

An  Introductory  Section  of  over  40  pages  include  5 pages  of  text  and  13  tables  and 
charts,  each  from  one  to  eight  pages  in  length.  Among  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
tables  and  charts  are:  Acknowledgements,  Table  of  Contents,  Country  Index,  Foreign 
Exchange,  Standard  International  Numeral  System,  Standard  International  Grading 
Terminology  and  Abbreviations,  A Guide  to  International  Numerics,  an  Illustrated 
Instant  Identifier,  Hegira  Date  Conversion  Chart  Gold  Bullion  Chart,  Platinum  and 
Palladium  Bullion  Chart,  Coin  Denomination  Index,  Illustrated  Guide  to  Eastern 
Mints  and  Gold  Mint  Index. 

An  1 8-page  section,  with  an  explanation  for  each  of  the  Legend  Abbreviations  listed, 
concludes  the  catalog.  The  expertise  of  more  than  200  dealers,  scholars  and  collectors 
have  contributed  to  this  4th  edition. 


Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 


******************************************************************** 

INCORRECT  VOLUME  NUMBER  USED  ON  2000  AND  2001  NJ  BULLETIN 

An  error  occurred  in  the  Volume  Number  of  the  NI  BULLETIN  starting  with  the 
August  2000  through  December  2000  issues.  It  was  incorrectly  shown  as  Volume  36 
and  should  have  been  Volume  35.  This  was  carried  over  for  the  first  five  issues  of 
2001  which  showed  Volume  37  and  should  have  been  Volume  36.  This  error  has 
been  corrected  with  this  issue  by  using  the  correct  Volume  No.  36. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Albert  L.  Gammon,  P,  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  CROWNS:  Over  50 
pages  of  world  crowns  sent  on  request.  Please  include  5 stamps  or  $1.65  for  postage. 

Georg  H.  Forster.  Postlagernd  Postamt  1,  D-67227  Frankenthal,  Germany:  I am 

always  interested  in  Latin  American  coins  with  rare  or  unusual  countermarks  or 
overstrikes. 

Albert  L.  Gammon.  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  MINORS:  Over  40 
pages  of  inexpensive  mostly  modem  minors.  Perfect  for  a beginner  collecting  world 
coins.  Send  3 stamps  for  postage. 

Bob  Adam,  3012  N.  Wilshire  Lane,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004-1750:  Wish  to 
buy  RAUCH  AUCTIONS,  numbers  2,  3,  4 and  5 as  well  as  NUMISMATICA  WIEN, 
numbers  1,  4,  6 and  8-11. 


THE  UNUSUAL  KATANGA  CROSS 

Joel  Anderson,  Merced,  California,  NI  # 433 

Katanga  is  a rich  copper  mining  region  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Zaire.  An 
unusual  form  of  money,  consisting  of  large,  heavy,  copper  crosses  was  used  in  the 
region  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  century.  The  crosses,  about  8 or  9 inches  across 
and  weighing  about  2 pounds  were  cast  by  native  coppersmiths.  A single  cross  might 
buy  10  kilos  of  flour  or  6 axes.  2 crosses  could  purchase  a gun. 

The  Katanga  region 
declared  its  independence 
from  The  Congo  shortly 
after  Belgium  granted  the 
region  its  independence  in 
1960.  In  1961  Katanga 
issued  its  first  coins,  a 
copper  1 Franc  and  5 
Franc  for  circulation.  A 
gold  version  of  the  5 
Franc  was  also  issued  as 
a non-circulating  com- 
memorative. As  an 
homage  to  it’s  heritage, 
the  coins  pictured  the 
Katanga  Cross.  After 
years  of  fighting  Katanga 
was  forcibly  reunited  with 
(Reduced  size)  The  Congo  in  1963. 

(Reprinted  from  Joel  Anderson  web  site  http://www.joelscoins.com/articles.htm) 
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